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PART I. 


MARTIN SCHONGAUER. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE. 


LL too little is known of the life of Martin Schongauer, the greatest engraver, and one 
of the greatest German painters, of the fifteenth century. His ancestors had been 
counted among the patrician families of Augsburg for at least two hundred years. 
Their arms, on a field azure a crescent gules, are given by P. H. Mair in his 
‘“‘Augsburger Geschlechterbuch,” 1550, p. 25, among those of “the most ancient, 

honourable families.” Caspar Schongauer, goldsmith, emigrated, not later than 1440, to Colmar in 

Alsace, where he became a citizen and a member of the council in 1445. He was still living in 1481. 

He had five sons, Caspar, Georg, Ludwig, Martin, Paul, who are named in alphabetical order since the 

order of seniority is uncertain. Ludwig and Paul appear to have been born before 1445, the other sons 

after that date, since they were apparently citizens of Colmar by right of birth, and did not obtain the 
privilege specially, as did the two first named. Little is known of Caspar, a goldsmith like his father. 

Ludwig, apparently the eldest son, was a citizen both of Ulm, where he married, and of Augsburg. 

He was a painter and engraver of modest attainments, and came to Colmar after the death of his more 

famous brother, to conduct the workshop; he became a citizen of Colmar in 1493 and died there in 

1494. Paul, a goldsmith and dealer in precious metals, was at Basel in the years 1489-14913; he 

became a citizen of Colmar in 1494 and died in 1516 or the following year. More is known of the 

other goldsmith, Georg. He was living at Basel as early as 1482, and was a citizen of that town in 

1487. In 1494 he removed to Strassburg, and sold his two houses at Basel ; one of these was the ‘‘ Haus 

zum Tanz,” afterwards famous for its facade, painted by Holbein. All the brothers are mentioned b 

Scheurl in his well-known account of Diirer’s Wanderjahre, where he says that Diirer, finding Martin 

Schongauer already dead on arriving at Colmar in 1492, was kindly received by his brothers Caspar, 

Ludwig and Paul, and soon after by the goldsmith Georg Schongauer at Basel. 

Martin was born at Colmar about 1445-50. There is a rather surprising entry in the 
matriculation book of Leipzig University: ‘‘1465. Martinus Schongawer de Colmar,” which must 
refer to our artist, unless he had a namesake in the same town. In 1469 he was already a householder. 
Two drawings by him in the British Museum belong to that year, one being dated by the artist’s own 
hand, the other by Diirer, who evidently owned the drawing and wrote on it, ‘Das hat hubsch 
martin gemacht Im 1469 wor.” ‘‘Hiibsch Martin” is one of many varieties of a nickname 
of Schongauer’s which occurs in several languages, ¢.g., “Il bel Martino,” ‘‘Beau Martin,” ‘ Martin 
Schon.” It has nothing to do with his surname, and we do not know whether the beauty of his 
person or the excellence of his art gave rise to the epithet. It seems clear that Martin Schongauer, in 
addition to learning something of the hereditary craft of the goldsmith, as the foundation of his skill 
as an engraver, received his special training as a painter in the Netherlands. His principal work, the 
great Madonna at Colmar, betrays especially the influence of Rogier van der Weyden. We have no 
exact information about any of his pictures, and the remaining biographical facts are deplorably scanty. 
Schongauer bought a new house in 1477. In 1488 he founded an anniversary mass for his parents 
and himself at St. Martin’s Church. In 1489 we hear of him as a citizen of Breisach, on the Rhine, 
east of Colmar, and there he died, apparently unmarried, on February 2nd, 1491. His brothers 
succeeded to his inheritance. The flourishing Colmar school which he had founded fell rapidly into 
decay. Schongauer seems to have painted his own portrait in 1483. A copy of this, by Burgkmair, 
painted many years later, is at Munich; there is another old copy at Siena. 
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Unfortunately, not a single picture is certified by a signature or by documentary evidence as 
Schongauer’s work. In addition to the Colmar Madonna, dated on the back of the panel 1473, two 
small Holy Families at Munich and Vienna have a fair claim to be his. Of the other pictures at 
Colmar, the two wings of an altarpiece from Isenheim, now in the Museum, with the Annunciation on 
one side, the Virgin adoring the Infant Jesus, and St. Antony, on the other, are nearest to the master 
himself, but not undisputed; the series of sixteen pictures of the Passion are early works of the 
Schongauer school, but would do the master little credit. The so-called ‘‘Schongauer altar” in Ulm 
Minster is also a work of the school. With regard to the engravings, we stand on safer ground. 
There are more than a hundred of these, authenticated by his signature, and so far uniform in style as 
is consistent with a development extending over many years. In subject they range from the Passion, 
and all the traditional themes of sacred art, to humorous episodes of everyday life and such masterpieces 
of Gothic ornament as the Censer and the Pastoral Staff. For some of his types Schongauer chooses 
the grimacing caricatures which in all northern art of the fifteenth century are associated with violence 
or evil. He is unique, on the other hand, in the tenderness, the mystic purity and reverence, of his 
Madonnas and his Virgin Martyrs, in the sublime beauty of his type of the Redeemer. He is no 
consummate draughtsman and his knowledge of anatomy is superficial, but in his accomplishment as 
a line-engraver he is hardly excelled by Diirer. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Max Bach. “Schongauerstudien.”  Repertorium fir Kunstwissenchaft, 1895. XVIIL., 253. 
- se “Neues uber Martin Schongauer.” Ibid. 1899. XXII, 110. 
Daniel Burckhardt. ‘Die Schule Martin Schongauer’s am Oberrhein.” Basel, 1888. 
Py = “Martin Schongauer und seine Briider in ihren Beziehungen zu Basel.” ‘abrbuch der k. preuss. Kunstsam- 
mlungen, 1893. XIV., 158. 
Sidney Colvin. “Zwei datierte Zeichnungen Martin Schongauer’s.” Jbid. 1885. VI., 69. 
F. X. Kraus, in “Kunst und Alterthum in Elsass-Lothringen,” writing on Kolmar, Bd. II. 257-260 and 361-372, cites much 
of the older literature on Schongauer. 


PAINTING. 


1. 
The Virgin éf vie Rose Hedge. Church of St. Martin, Colmar. 


Photogravure, from the original, by Messrs. Braun, Clément et Cie, Dornach, Elsass. 


HE ‘Madonna im Rosenhag” is painted in oils on a panel which has the date 1473 
painted on the back by a contemporary hand. It now hangs in the sacristy of the 
Minster or Church of St. Martin, the principal church of Colmar. Since the French 
Revolution the picture has been the property of the municipal museum, and it is not 
certain, though highly probable, that it was in St. Martin’s before 1792. In its present 

mutilated form it measures 6ft. 6in. by 3ft. 8in. It was injured in a process of cleaning and 

restoration to which it was submitted soon after 1830. It was exhibited in 1886 in the Schwabische 

Kreisausstellung at Augsburg. 

The Virgin, somewhat over the size of life, wearing an inner garment of green, with a robe 
and mantle of two different shades of red, sits on a bench in an arbour of roses. Goldfinches and 
chaffinches flutter and perch among the branches, and the framework over which the roses are trained. 
To the left is a large single peony in flower. A strawberry plant springs from the grass below. The 
Virgin gazes down towards the left. Her features, austere and melancholy, are of a strongly Flemish 
cast. The Child, with a face old beyond his age, throws his arms round his mother’s neck, pressing 
her long hair with his right hand, and looks eagerly away and down towards the right. Two angels 
in long fluttering robes hold a splendid Gothic crown over the Virgin’s head. Gold rays descend 
behind the crown from a source now invisible. The whole background, behind the angels and at the 


back of the trellis, is of gold. Christ has a nimbus of rays darting in the form of a cross from his 
head. On the round nimbus of the Virgin is the following inscription, abbreviated and now in part 
illegible :—‘*Me carpes genito tu quoque o sanctissima Virgo.” The words (“ Thou shalt pluck me too, 
most holy Virgin, for thy Son”) contain an allusion to the flowers by which the Virgin is surrounded. 

The execution is delicate and highly finished in every detail, and the preservation of the 
picture, on the whole, is admirable. ‘The most serious damage has occurred below the feet of the 
Infant Christ. His arm has been in part repainted, and the face is also retouched. The picture was 
originally much larger. An old copy, on a much smaller scale, lately in the possession of Dr. Sepp 
of Munich, but said to be now in England, shows the original composition in its entirety. Above 
the crown we see the First and Second Persons of the Trinity, the former represented as an aged man, 
raising the right hand in benediction. Long rays of light shoot out to left and right from the Dove, the 
source also of the downward pointing rays, which still remain in the original picture. The bower 
of roses extends further to left and right, and the peony plant at the back of the bench is much_larger 
and bears three flowers. The foreground is full of wild strawberries and other small flowers, while a 
slender plant of columbine rises on the left, and a tall Madonna lily on the right, with a clump 
of iris behind it, nearer to the bench. The whole of the Virgin’s mantle and robe are seen, the ends 
of the drapery being spread out over the grass and flowers. The abundance of these must have added 
greatly to the charm of the original picture in its pristine beauty, and would counteract the severity 
of the impression now received from it. A collotype of Dr. Sepp’s copy, in which all the faces are 
sadly inferior in expression to those of the original, is given in Dr. Kraus’s book (Bd. II. 716). 
A better reproduction is that in the ‘“‘Klassischer Bilderschatz” (III. 332). 

The original bears no signature, but the attribution to Schongauer has never been seriously 
doubted. It is by far the most important work of his which has survived, and one of the chief master- 
pieces of the German School. In 1473 the master was still young, and subject to Flemish influence. 
The prominent brow and stern features of the Madonna, so unlike the idealised, oval face of his later 
feminine type, show how strongly he had been affected by the pictures of Rogier van der Weyden, 
then nine years dead; but Schongauer did not approach the great Flemish painter in brilliancy 
of colouring. Colmar is to be congratulated on the escape of so great a treasure from the havoc 
wrought by reform and revolution, and the Gothic church of St. Martin, built of a warm yellow 
sandstone tinged with rosy patches, with a stork’s nest on the summit of its apse, is well worth 
a visit from any English traveller on his way to Basel, who can spare time for the short halt 
or detour. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


II. 


The Virgin crowned by two Angels.  (B. 31). 
Photogravure from the impression in the British Museum. 


STARRY crown is held over Our Lady’s head by two angels who bear a strong resem- 
blance to those in the Colmar altarpiece. The long tapering fingers, and the whole 
conformation of the hand, both in the Mother and the Child, remind us also of the 
picture ; so, to a certain extent, does the composition, but the faces are more idealised. 
The flames and the frilled, conventional clouds are a sign of early date, and the technique, 
like the symbolism, shows Schongauer less emancipated from fifteenth century trammels than we are 
accustomed to find him in his mature achievements. The engraving must be one of his earliest, and 
is probably not far removed from the date of the picture, 1473. The signature is obviously a later 
addition. 
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Il. 


A Coat-of-Arms with a Unicorn. (B. 97). 


IV. 


A Coat-of-Arms with a Swan.  (B. 98). 


Photogravures from the impressions in the British Museum. The monogram of the collector 
W. Esdaile, written in faded ink towards the right hand side of each of the originals, has 
been effaced. 


These are perhaps the most charming of a set of ten heraldic roundels, uniform in 
dimensions and style. 


V. 


The Baptism of Christ. (B. 8). 


Photogravure from an impression in the British Museum, from the Malcolm Collection, acquired 
in 1895. 


This impression, in which the plate shows some signs of wear, has been chosen _ for 
reproduction in preference to an earlier and stronger impression, which has been the property of the 
Museum since 1837. The latter presented greater difficulties, owing to the intense black of the 
shadows and the traces of colouring, which had, unfortunately, been applied to the figure of the 
Almighty ; moreover, the lack of strength in this impression 1s compensated by a gain in delicacy 
of effect, telling notably in the softening of the hard outline of the farther shore. 


VI. 


The Coronation of the Virgin. (B. 72). 


Photogravure from an impression in the British Museum, from the Malcolm Collection. 


PART II. 


ALBRECHT DURER. 


PAINTING. 


VII. 
Portrait of Albrecht Durer the Elder. 


Photogravure from the Oil Painting on panel (20 by 16in.), attributed to Durer, at Syon House, 
Isleworth. Photographed by special permission of His Grace the Duke of Northumberland. 


URER’S father is represented half-length and in three-quarter face, turning a little to the 
left, but with eyes directed to the front. His thin, grey hair is covered by a black cap 
or ‘“Barett” and he wears a reddish brown mantle, with a black lining (of sheepskin ?), 
and full sleeves almost hiding the hands, over a black vest. ‘The background is a plain 
dark grey. The face is painted in a warm brown-red tone, nearly the same as that of the 

mantle. There is, indeed, no other positive colour in the picture, except the pale red of the cheek 

and lower lip. Along the top of the picture is painted in Roman Capitals the following inscription :— 


1497. ALBRECHT. THVRER. DER. ELTER. VI. ID AET (Sic, for VND ALT) 70 IOR. 


Albrecht Diirer the Elder, a native of Eytas, in Hungary, and a goldsmith by trade, was born in 1427, 
and settled in Nuremberg in 1455. He found employment with Hieronymus Holper, whose 
daughter, “ein hiibsche gerade Jungfrau, Barbara genannt, 15 Jahr alt,” he married in 1467. They 
had eighteen children, of whom only three lived to grow up. These were Albrecht, the famous 
painter and engraver, third child and second son, who was born in 1471; Andreas, a goldsmith, the 
fourteenth child, born in 1484; and Hans, a painter, the seventeenth, born. in 1490. The elder 
Diirer was elected master of the guild of goldsmiths in 1482, and held a good position in Nuremberg, 
but he still had to work hard for his livelihood and the support of his large family. No specimen 
of his handiwork has been preserved. His son Albrecht, whose memoranda compiled in 1524 are our 
sole authority for the family history, describes him as a man of few words and little given to society or 
worldly pleasures, but God-fearing, industrious and devoted to his children. He died on September 
20th, 1502. His widow survived till May 17th, 1514. 

Diirer painted his father’s portrait twice, in 1490 and 1497. The earlier portrait is in the 
Uffizi Gallery, Florence. There is some doubt as to the whereabouts of the true original of the later 
picture. Besides the portrait at Syon House, there are two other versions: one lately in the Alte 
Pinakothek, Munich, but said now to have been removed to Schleissheim; the other in 
the Stadel Institute at Frankfurt-am-Main.' These are admittedly copies, and it has been 
assumed by most modern writers on Diirer’ that the Duke of Northumberland’s picture is the original. 
The latter first received attention when it was included (as No. 462) in the Exhibition of Art 
Treasures at Manchester in 1857. It is difficult of access, and has only once been reproduced by 
means of photography, in Prof. Thode’s Supplement to Riehl’s “‘ Gemalde Diirer’s und Wolgemut’s,” 


1 Excellent photographs of both pictures have been published by Messrs. Bruckmann of Munich, 
2 E.g., Burger, Waagen, Thausing, Reber and Bayersdorfer in the third edition of the Munich catalogue (1888), and Mr. 
Lionel Cust, “ Engravings of A.D.” (The Portfolio, 1894), p. 10, ‘Paintings and Drawings of A.D.” (The Portfolio, 1897), p. 32. 
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published by Soldan, Nuremberg. An etching in reverse by Hollar, almost certainly taken from the 
Syon House picture, so close is the agreement of the inscriptions, was published in 1644. Hollar 
omitted to record on his etching the whereabouts of the picture which it reproduced. It has 
been generally supposed, however, that he etched the portrait of Diirer’s father mentioned in 
the inventory of Charles I.’s collection’ (No. 26 of the Limnings) as a “ fellow piece” to ‘‘the picture 
of Albert Durer, when he was young . . . i an old wooden frame, presented to the King by 
the city of Nurenberg, in High Germany, sent by the Lord Marshal, Earl of Arundel,” and Hollar’s 
patron. The picture so described (No. 25) is the portrait of Diirer, dated 1498, now at Madrid. 
The “fellow piece, being Albert Durer his father, in a black antique old Hungarian fashioned black 
cap, in a dark yellow green, where his hands are hidden in the wide sleeves, painted upon a reddish 
all cracked board; i the like aforesaid frame. Length 1 f. 8. Breadth 1 f. 4,” was clearly 
regarded as in every sense a companion to the undisputed picture of the same size now at Madrid. 
At the sale of Charles I.’s pictures ordered by the Commonwealth in 1649, the two pictures together, 
from St. James’s, were “‘appraised at, and sold for, {100.” In the absence of any information as to 
the signature, it is impossible to say whether the portrait of the father was authenticated in the same 
express manner as that of the son, but it is very unlikely that the Town Council of Nuremberg would 
have palmed off a copy, in one case, upon so good a judge as the Earl of Arundel, while in the other 
case they gave him an original of so high an order as the Madrid portrait of Diirer. Now what has 
become of Charles I.’s ““Limning No. 26?” Either it is the picture now at Syon House or it has 
totally disappeared. The German critics who have most recently discussed the subject’ take the latter 
view and adopt the hypothesis of a lost original, probably in England, of which the Munich copy 
preserves a more faithful record than either of the others. Dr. Friedlander lays much stress on the 
variations in the inscriptions on the three pictures. The inscription on the Syon House picture is 
obviously not the work of Diirer himself. It contains no signature; the TH for D and the very 
shape of the letters (Roman capitals in 14.97) are suspicious; so are the blunders VI. ID for UND and 
AET for ALT, which look like the work of a careless copyist (Hollar read these words VI ID ALT, 
with a difference of one letter). The Frankfurt copy has the same inscription correctly spelt, but a 
wrong date, 1494 for 1497. The Munich copy, on the other hand, has a different inscription, 
which undoubtedly, as Dr. Friedlander urges, reads far more like the genuine composition of Diirer. 
It is as follows :—‘‘1497 / Das malt Ich nach meines vatters gestalt / Da Er war sibenzich Jar alt / 
Albrecht Diirer Der elter.” The monogram of the painter stands under the last line. ‘This 
inscription is exactly parallel to that on Diirer’s portrait of himself painted in 1498, now at Madrid: 
“7498 / Das malt Ich nach meiner gestalt / Ich was sex und zwenzig jor alt / Albrecht Diirer,” the 
whole in Gothic letters, and again with the monogram under the last line. It would be a high 
compliment to the ability of the copyist if we supposed that he invented such an inscription, while the 
original before him was not even signed. It is far more likely that the original actually bore such an 
inscription by Diirer’s own hand, which this copyist literally reproduced, while the others omitted the 
monogram and replaced the inscription by an abridgement which does not profess to give Diirer’s own 
words, In that case the Syon House picture is not the original. It is in good preservation, and there 
is no trace of any older inscription having been removed. ‘The panel has not been cut down, for it is 
of the exact size given by Van der Doort, the size also of the ‘‘fellow-piece” at Madrid. 

Here, then, is the hypothesis: a picture of Diirer’s father, formerly among Charles I.’s 
‘‘limnings,” bearing the signature recorded by the Munich copy, and equal in authenticity, 
presumably also in merit, to the Madrid portrait of Diirer himself, has disappeared. Nothing 
will ever prove the hypothesis except the discovery of the lost picture, but it is certainly tempting. 

One objection to it is obvious. Why should Hollar, in 1644, reproduce a copy and not the 
original, if the latter was known and still in the King’s possession? ‘The answer is that we can 
hardly doubt that he did so in the case of the companion picture, Diirer’s own portrait. To his 
etching of this subject, published in 1645, Hollar added the words: ‘“ Ex Collectione Arundeliana.” 
We can hardly strain these words so far as to translate them “ from a picture formerly in the Arundel 
collection,” if indeed the picture can be said ever to have been in the Arundel collection at all, 
for it was merely entrusted to Lord Arundel at Nuremberg in 1636 for transmission to the king as a 
present from the Town Council. The words, then, seem to imply that Arundel had a copy 


1 This inventory, composed in 1638-9 by Van der Doort, keeper of the King’s Cabinet, Pictures, Jewels and Rarities, was 
transcribed by George Vertue from a MS. in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and printed, after Vertue’s death, in 1757. 

2 Theseare (1) The authors of the fifth edition of the Munich Catalogue (1893); (2) Dr. Max Friedlander of Berlin, Repertortum 
fir Kunstwissenschaft, 1896, XIX. 123; (3) Prof. H. Weizsicker in his new catalogue of the Stadel Institute, Frankfurt (1900), 
Erste Abth. p. 94. 


made of the picture for his own collection,’ and that Hollar, who reproduced so many of 
Arundel’s works of art, intentionally included this among them, though one would think he might 
have had access to the original in the royal collection in his capacity of drawing-master to the Prince 
of Wales. Though he does not say so expressly, we can hardly doubt that the similar etching 
of Diirer’s father was also taken from Arundel’s copy. That copy would be, presumably, the 
picture now at Syon House.’ 

In default of any positive evidence as to the inscription on the original or the history of the 
picture at Syon House, we are reduced to examining the latter on its merits, and testing its 
correspondence with the description by Van der Doort of Charles I.’s picture. 

Dr. Friedlander seems not to have seen the picture. Prof. Weizsicker, on the other hand, 
who writes apparently from personal knowledge, condemns it. He considers it the worst of the three 
copies, and believes that it was painted in the Netherlands in the 17th century, while he ascribes the 
Frankfurt copy on technical grounds to about 1600, and believes the Munich copy to be the earliest. 
That verdict on the relative merits of the three pictures is one in which I cannot concur. It is 
difficult to trust the memory in such a matter, without any direct comparison and after a considerable 
interval, but the Syon House picture, which I saw in April, 1901, impressed me much more 
favourably than the Frankfurt and Munich pictures had done in September, 1899. At the same 
time, I could not call the former a first rate Diirer, or one at all comparable to the Madrid portrait 
of 1498, of which it ought to be a companion. ‘The eyes are full of expression, but one misses 
Diirer’s usual minuteness of execution in the hair, and the lining of the mantle lacks the precision 
with which he was accustomed to render textures. The dullness of the colouring, which is hardly more 
than monochrome, is also unusual. The difference in the panel, lastly, is sufficient to dispel any 
illusion as to the identity of the picture with that in Charles I.’s collection, though the dimensions are the 
same. It is painted on a dark oak board, in a good state of preservation; while the frame, a less 
important detail, is an ordinary gilt moulded one. I find it impossible, moreover, to understand how 
the costume could be called ‘“‘a dark yellow green.” It is a reddish, or yellowish, brown, with no 
trace of green about it. I fear that Charles I.’s “‘limning” of Direr the Elder by his son is still to 
be sought elsewhere than at Syon House. 


DRAWINGS. 


VIII. 


The Virgin and Child with St. John. 


Collotype from the pen and ink drawing (6% hy 84in.) in the Collection of M. Léon Bonnat, 
Paris (LL. 953): 


IX. 


Landscape. A River with Trees and Buildings. 


Collotype from the silver point drawing (6 hy gin.) in the Collection of M. Léon Bonnat, Paris 
(L. 349). 


The landscape is the same as that depicted in the early water-colour drawing entitled 
“trotszich miill” (the wire factory), in the Berlin Cabinet (L. 4), but it is drawn from a slightly 
different point of view, farther to the right. Traces of a head are visible in the lower corner 
on the left. 


1 This has been suggested both by Thausing and by Dr. Friedlander. 
2 Can the portrait of Durer now at Florence be Lord Arundel’s copy of the otner original? I do not find its history recorded. 
It differs from the picture at Syon House in that it reproduces Diirer’s monogram and statement about the sitter’s name and age. 
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X. 


Landscape. A Village with a Church Spire. 


Collotype from the pen and ink drawing (8% by 10%in.), signed and dated 1510, im the Collection 
of M. Léon Bonnat, Paris (L. 355). 


XI. 


Three Studies of a Tilting Helm. 


Collotype from the brush drawing (16% hy 1027n.), signed and dated 1514, in the Collection of M. Léon 
Bounat, Paris (L. 357). 


The helm, which appears to have served as a model for Diirer’s two heraldic engravings | 
B. 100, 101, is drawn in three positions, from the side, front and back. ‘The metal is painted in steel 
blue, the laces are reddish and the straps of a greenish tint, the knobs yellow. The monogram and 
date are added with pen and ink. 


. XI. 


The Rhinoceros. 1515. 


Collotype (reduced) from the original drawing (10% by 164in.), in the British Museum, from the 
Sloane Collection. (L. 257. Epbr. p. 202). 


The animal is represented standing in profile to the left with its head lowered. The general 
form and proportions are correct, but the skin is fantastically patterned with ribs, folds, plates and 
scales. Above is the word RHINOCERON with the date 1515, and, below, the following inscription 
in Diirer’s handwriting :—“It(em) Im 153 lor adi i may hat man vnserm hung yan portigall gen 
isabona procht ein solch lebendig tir aws India das nent man Rhynocerate das hab Ich dir van wunders 
wegen musen abkunterfet schicken hat ein farb wy ein krot und van dickn schaln uberleg fast fest und 
ist In dr gros als ein helfant aber nydrer und ist des helffantz tott feint es hat forn awff der nasen ein 
starck scharbff horn und so dz tir an helfant kumt mit Im xw fechin so hat es for albeg sein horn an 
den steinen scharbff gewestet ynd layft dem helfant mit dem kopff zwischn dy fordern peyn dan reist er 
den helfant awf wo er am dunstn hawt hat und ermurgt In also der helfant furcht In ser ubell den 
Riynocerate dan er erwurgt In albeg wo er den helfant ankumt Dan er ist woll gewapent und ser 
Jreidig und behent Dz tir wurt Rhinocero In greco et latino Indico vero ganda.” (The last word in 
previous transcripts has been printed “ gomda,” which is incorrect; ‘‘genda,” which is said to be the 
Hindi name of the animal, is written “ganda” by several Portuguese historians, and by Diirer). 

In English: ‘Item in the year 1513, on May 1st, they brought our King of Portugal at 
Lisbon such a beast alive from India, which they call a Rhinoceros. For the wonder’s sake I have had 
to send you a likeness of it. It has a colour like a tortoise and is covered nearly all over with thick 
scales, and in size is like the elephant but lower, and is the elephant’s mortal enemy. It has in front 
on its nose a strong sharp horn, and when the beast comes at the elephant to fight him it has always 
first whetted its horn sharp against the stones and runs at the elephant with its head between his 
forelegs, and rips him up where he has the skin thinnest and so kills him. The elephant is very badly 
afraid of the rhinoceros, for it kills the elephant whenever it comes at him, for it is well armed and 
very lively and active. This beast is called ‘Rhinoceros’ in Greek and Latin, but in Indian ‘Ganda.’” 

The account of the combat between rhinoceros and elephant is derived from Diodorus Siculus 
(Ill. xxxv. 2). That author, however, adds that if the elephant can succeed in catching the 
rhinoceros with his trunk before the latter has got its horn in, the victory is with the elephant, who 
can beat his adversary with his tusks and prevail by sheer strength. 


The inscription on the drawing is clearly not Diirer’s own composition, but a quotation from 
a letter sent to him, with a sketch, by some correspondent at Lisbon, who must have been a clever 
draughtsman to enable Diirer to make a drawing so near to life at second hand. ‘This rhinoceros was 
the first which had reached Europe since the days of the Czsars, and Diirer’s counterfeit of it, 
popularised by a woodcut which went through many editions (see below, No. 26), was the basis of the 
illustrations of the rhinoceros in many works on natural history, geography and travel, such as 
Sebastian Miinster’s ‘‘Cosmographia.” Burgkmair published at Augsburg in the same year, 1515, a 
woodcut of a rhinoceros (B. 76), which can hardly have been independent of Diirer’s.* It is modified, 
but the drawing of the ground and the fact that the animal is reversed, suggest that Burgkmair 
had an impression of Diirer’s woodcut before him when he designed his own. ‘The rhinoceros appeared 
again in the same year in one of Altdorter’s 
marginal drawings to the so-called prayer-book 
of Maximilian I., in the portion which is now 
preserved at Besangon. Altdorfer took his notion 
of the animal from Burgkmair. A tiny reduction 
of Diirer’s large rhinoceros appears on the 
‘Triumphal Arch,” forming part of the arms 
of “The Isles of India and the Ocean.” 

The edition of the woodcut with Dutch text, 
published by Hendrick Hondius at The Hague early 
in the 17th century, states that the rhinoceros 
was sent by the King of Portugal to the Emperor 
Maximilian in Germany, and that it was drawn 
from the life by the famous Albrecht Diirer. 
This statement is contradicted, not only, as we have seen, by Diirer’s own note, but also by the 
unanimous testimony of the Portuguese historians Barros, Correa, and Albuquerque the younger, 
author of the “Commentaries of Alfonso Albuquerque.” ‘These writers say that King Manuel sent 
the creature, on account of its rarity, to the Pope, but that it perished by shipwreck before 
reaching Rome.’ 

It was probably a lucky accident, rather than any superior source of information, which led 
Hondius to correct an error of the early editions, and to date the arrival of the rhinoceros at Lisbon, 
May 1st, 1515, instead of 1513. On the original drawing Diirer wrote “153.” ‘This appears in the 
first German edition of the woodcut as “1513,” and indeed no other reading of the MS. seems 
possible. It is remarkable that Diirer should not have corrected the mistake in subsequent editions, 
some of which must have appeared under his direction. ‘The facts related by Correa and the other 
Portuguese writers already named prove that the animal cannot have reached Lisbon before 1515, and 
Durer must in fact have issued the woodcut as a ‘‘Zeitung” or flysheet in the same year, to publish 
the wonderful news while it was fresh. The rhinoceros was presented by the Sultan of Guzerat, or 
King of Cambay, as the Portuguese called him, to Diogo Fernandes de Beja, who was sent by 
Albuquerque with Teixeira on a mission to that country, which lasted from January to July, 1514. 
When the envoys took leave of the Sultan at Madoval (Ahmadabad) late in April, they were informed that 
the rhinoceros, which was then up country at Champanel, would be sent to meet them at Surat. They 
reached Surat on May. 8th, and received the rhinoceros on the 18th. They stayed some wecks at 
Surat owing to bad weather and at length arrived at Goa, the residence of Albuquerque, on September 
15th. We do not learn at what date the rhinoceros was sent on to Portugal, but as the 
Portuguese ships were in the habit of leaving India from September to December, and arriving at 
Lisbon in the following spring after a voyage of seven or eight months, it is likely that it was 
despatched without delay and reached Lisbon in the spring of 1515. I should be inclined to accept 


1 The illustration in the text, a much reduced copy of Burgkmair’s woodcut, is from an essay by Dr. Karl Giehlow, 
“Beitrage zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Gebetbuches Kaisers Maximilian I.,” in the Fabrbuch d. Kunstbist. Samml. d. allerb. 
Kaiserbauses, Bd. XX., Wien 1899, p. 60 (see also p. 71). I am much indebted to the author and the editor, Dr. Zimmermann, 
for permission to reprint it here. 

2 I have to thank Mr. R. S. Whiteway, author of “The Rise of the Portuguese Power in India, 1497-1550,” London, 1899, 
for an abridged narrative of De Béja’s embassy and for the following references to Portuguese writers of the period who mention the 
rhinoceros. (1) “Commentaries of Afonso Dalboquerque,” Hakluyt Society’s edition, translated by W. de G. Birch, 1884, IV. 104. 
(2) J. de Barros, “Da Asia,” Decada II., Liv. X. cap. 1, p. 403, in the Lisbon edition of 1777. (3) F. Lopez de Castanheda, 
“Conquista da India,” Liv. III., cap. 134, p. 450, in the Lisbon edition of 1833. (4) G. Correa, “Lendas da India,” Tomo IL., p. 373 
in the Lisbon edition of 1860, published by the Royal Academy of Sciences. Correa gives a quaint description of the animal and adds 
that it fed on grass, hay and boiled rice.. Castanheda gives a reference to Diodorus, and Barros also alludes to the enmity between 
rhinoceros and elephant. Mr. Whiteway mentions.the rhinoceros on p. 151 of his own book. 


If 


the date, May 1st, as correct, were it not for the statement of Giovio, in his “ Dialogo dell’Imprese 
Militari et Amorose” (Rome, 1555, p. 50), that a representation of the animal reached Rome in 
February, 1515, after the shipwreck had already taken place. This, however, allows so little time for 
the voyage from Goa to Lisbon, and from Lisbon to Italy, that the statement is hardly credible. To 
settle the question of the date, one would like to find an allusion to the arrival of the rhinoceros at 
Lisbon by some Portuguese writer who was chronicling home affairs. Sebastian Miinster, who repeats 
the date, May 1st, 1513, for the arrival, says that in 1515 King Emanuel arranged a fight at Lisbon 
between the rhinoceros and the elephant, ‘“‘spectaculum admiratione dignum, sed in quo elephas 
succubuit” (Cosmographia, Basel, 1550, p. 1086). It is, surely, very improbable that the King 
would keep the creature more than a year and a half, and then endanger its life by letting it fight an 
elephant, if his intention was to present it to the Pope. I suspect that Miinster simply repeated the 
date on Diirer’s woodcut, of which David Kandel made a copy for the ‘‘Cosmography,” and made up 
the story about the fight from the account of the animal’s combative proclivities which was printed on 
the flysheet. 

There is an interesting piece of indirect evidence, to the effect that in 1514 the rhinoceros had 
not yet reached Lisbon, in the accounts of the Embassy of Tristao da Cunha to the Pope, which 
reached Rome on March 12th in that year. The main object of the mission was to impress Leo X. 
with the magnificence of King Emanuel’s new Indian possessions, and the Ambassador took with him 
splendid gifts and specimens of the marvels of the East, which included an elephant and a hunting 
leopard or cheetah, the gift of the King of Ormuz in charge of a Persian huntsman. There is a lon 
and graphic account of the entry of the Embassy into Rome in a letter, dated March 18th, 1514, 
written by Joao de Faria to the King,’ which describes the friars hanging over the walls to look at the 
elephant, which made a triple genuflexion before the Pope, and then performed all sorts of tricks and 
squirted water over the people, while the Pope shouted with laughter like a boy at its antics. Nothing is 
said about the rhinoceros, which would have aroused even more curiosity than the elephant, if it had 
reachedLisbon in time to accompany the Embassy which started, according to Osorius, at the end of 1515. 
In fact a later writer, the Jesuit, Giovanni Pietro Maffei, after describing the mission of Tristao da Cunha, 
expressly says’ that the voyage of the rhinoceros to Rome, in which it unfortunately perished, took 
place “‘not very long after” the former event, though he does not mention the date. _ It is clear that 
the rhinoceros was sent by itself as a separate present to the Pope, very likely for the purpose 
of fighting His Holiness’s elephant, which had preceded it, in all probability, by more than a year. 
Leo promptly tested the powers of Tristan da Cunha’s cheetah in the gardens of the Vatican, and he 
would probably have enjoyed a spectacle so conformable to the taste of ancient Rome as a duel between 
the two huge animals. The most explicit narrative of the second ill-fated voyage is given by Paolo 
Giovio (died 1552), in the work already cited.3 The Bishop of Nocera tells us that Alessandro 
de’Medici, Duke of Florence, after his marriage with Margaret of Austria in 1536, being ambitious to 
distinguish himself in war, and resolved to conquer or to die (in ogni difficile impresa deliberando di 
vincere o morire) requested Giovio himself to find him a device or motto expressive of that 
resolution. ‘And I chose for him,” Giovio continues, ‘that proud animal which is called 
Rhinoceros, the Elephant’s chief enemy ; which, being sent to Rome in order to fight with that beast 
by Emanuel, King of Portugal, after being seen in Provence, where it disembarked, was drowned in 
the sea by cruel misfortune, among the rocks a little above Porto Venere; and it was impossible for 
the beast to save itself, although it swam wonderfully, since it was in chains, and the rocks are very 
high on all that coast.” 


1 “Alguns Documentos do Archivo Nacional da Torre do Tombo,” Lisbon, 1892, p. 353. The Embassy is also well described 
by Osorius, “ De Rebus Emmanuelis Regis, Lisbon, 1571, pp. 345-349. Osorius agrees with the other Portuguese historians in dating 
the mission of De Béja to Cambay in 1514, but he does not mention the rhinoceros. 

2 ‘Neque ita multo post, rhinoceros quoque, non visum in Italia multis iam seculis animal, Romam devehebatur, ut cum 
elephanto commissus (quicum implacabiles gerit inimicitias) veteris magnificentiz spectaculum populo Romano representaret. Sed qui 
ab ultimis terrarum terminis in Europam incolumis venerat, ad Ligustice demum ore scopulos facto naufragio, cum impeditus catenis 
enare nequisset, exoptata plebem urbanam oblectatione privavit.” Historiarum Indicarum Libri XVI., Florence 1588, p. 102. 

3 “Dialogo dell’Imprese Militari et Amorose,” Rome, 1555, p. 50. ‘‘Ragionamento Sopra i motti,” etc., Venice, 1556, p. 37- 
“Dialogo,” etc., Venice, 1557, p. 31. ‘Le sententiose imprese,” etc., Lyons, 1561, an edition of Giovio’s ““Imprese” which has no 
prose text, but only verses by Gabriel Symeoni, has a woodcut of the rhinoceros, founded on Direr’s, on p. 74. The same woodcut 
occurs on p. 56 of the “ Dialogo,” Lyons, 1574. Giovio goes on to describe the uses to which! Duke Alessandro put his rhinoceros 
device, having it embroidered on the caparisons of his race-horses, “cavalli barbari i quali correno in Roma & altrove il premio del 
palio,” and engraved on his cuirass. Probably Diirer’s woodcut was copied in every case. The figure of the animal was accompanied 
by a motto in Spanish, NON BVELVO SIN VENCER, which is thus interpreted: “Io non ritorno indietro senza vittoria, secondo 
quel verso che dice, ‘Rhinoceros nunquam victus ab hoste redit.”” The Duke had little chance of proving his valour, for he was 
assassinated by a kinsman, a few months after his marriage, on January 5th, 1537. 
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XIII. 


A Young Lion Asleep. 


Collotype from a pen and ink drawing (6% by 10%in.). Académie Impériale des Beaux-Arts, 
St. Petersburg. 


The Society is indebted to Mr. Lionel Cust for obtaining a photograph of this drawing, which 
has not hitherto been published or described. It is certainly genuine, and the monogram, though not 
contemporary with the drawing, was probably added by Diirer himself, whose practice it was from 
time to time to look through the old drawings which remained in his possession, and to certify them 
by his signature. The faulty drawing, especially of the forelegs and shoulders, and the tentative 
outline drawn round the two front paws, betray an inexperienced hand, and the sketch must be 
assigned to an early stage in Diirer’s career. He may have studied the lion, as Jacopo Bellini had 
done before him, in the menagerie at Venice. This beast, it will be observed, is careful to keep one 
eye on the artist while it dozes. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


XIV. 


St. Christopher. 1521 (pr -Pa%. 
Photogravure from an impression in the British Museum. 


HIS engraving and the other “St. Christopher” of the same year, are mentioned 
by Vasari in his careless manner. ‘‘He also twice designed St. Christopher bearing the 
Infant Christ, in two distinct manners, both exceedingly beautiful and finished with 
great care, the separate tresses of the hair finely distinguished and every part very 
carefully made out.” (Mrs. Foster’s Translation, III., 489, quoted by Koehler). 


XV. 
Apollo and Diana  (B. 68). 
Photogravure from an impression in the British Museum. 


“‘The general daintiness of treatment suffices to indicate the period of 1504 to 1505. In no 
other plate, excepting ‘Adam and Eve,’ is there such delicate modelling of the flesh” (Koehler). 


XVI. 
The Witch (B 67). 
Photogravure from an impression in the British Museum. 
“The face of the Witch forcibly recalls that of one of the marine monsters in Mantegna’s 


‘Battle of the Tritons” . . . . Workmanship and monogram argue against a very early date 
for this plate, so that it seems safest to assign it to about the year 1506” (Koehler). 
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XVII. 
St. Jerome in his Cell. 1514  (B. 60). 


Photogravure from an impression in the British Museum, from the Malcolm Collection. 


Very few of Diirer’s Engravings are more charming or more perfect in technical accom plish- 
ment than the “St. Jerome.” The pleasant, tidy room, with its ample provision of cushions and 
wide, sunny window, is one of the most comfortable interiors in art, and the two sleeping animals 
contribute much to the general air of cosiness. The light, direct and reflected, on the various surfaces, 
is rendered, in the fine impressions, with a subtlety beyond the reach of any copy or reproduction. 

Many admirers of Diirer will be content to recognise the learned saint by his familiar 
attributes, the lion and the cardinal’s hat, without enquiring why Diirer engraved his picture with 
such loving care. But so much has been attempted in the way of explanation, that I must, at least, 
allude to a few of the attempts. The “St. Jerome” is uniform in dimensions, and in the high finish 
of the technique, with the ‘Melencolia” of the same year, and the “Knight, Death and the Devil” 
of 1513, and according to the interpretation popularised by Thausing and very widely accepted, the 
three engravings belong to an incomplete series of the Four Temperaments or Complexions. 
“¢ Melencolia,” on this hypothesis, impersonates the Melancholic Temperament; the Knight, the Sanguine; 
while the somewhat ungrateful part of the Phlegmatic falls to St. Jerome. The Choleric is wanting. 
In the words of Dr. Paul Weber, “Oceans of innocent ink have been spilt” over this theory by the 
learned. Dr. Lippmann, to avoid the difficulty of the missing fourth subject, has suggested that the 
three prints correspond to a scholastic division of the virtues into intellectual, moral and theological. 
Dr. Konrad Lange has called them very neatly ‘Darstellungen des Glaubens, des Wissens und des 
Konnens.” Dr. Weber argues with much ingenuity against either a trio or a quartet. He regards 
the engraving of 1513, which Diirer himself calls ““Der Reuter,” as a single subject, and wishes it to 
be called “The Christian Knight”—the title is as old as Sandrart—connecting it with the 
‘Enchiridion Militis Christiani” of Erasmus, and with several older and more primitive representations 
of the subject in art. Then he treats the “Melancholy” and ‘St. Jerome” as a pair, of which the 
first only is numbered, and interprets 
them as typical of profane and sacred 
learning (littere seculares, litteree divine). 
The lighting of the two subjects, the one 
stormy, restless and full of gloom, the 
other all sunshine and repose, contrasts 
the discontent of the man of science 
with the peace of the theologian, 
studying in the light of divine revelation. 
St. Jerome was treated in popular 
literature as the special representative of 
theological study, on account of the 
story that he was rebuked in a dream for 
spending some part of his time on profane 
authors. As Milton (inaccurately) puts 
it in the ‘“Areopagitica,” ‘the Divell 
whipt St. Zerom in a lenten dream, for 
reading Cicero.” 

The whole question is too long 
to be discussed here, but those who are 
interested in the subject will find Dr. 
Weber’s book, ‘“Beitrige zu Diirer’s 
Weltanschauung ” (Studien zur deutschen 
Kunstgeschichte, No. 23, Strassburg, 
Heitz & Miindel, 1900), extremely 
suggestive and interesting throughout. 

There is an old copy of this print (B. ix., 574. 2), signed W.S., inartistic, but amusing, in 
which Luther usurps the place of St. Jerome. He has not stepped into the Cardinal’s shoes, or 
removed his hat from the peg, and his efforts to appear at home in somebody else’s study are not 
entirely successful. The lion dozes on, but the dog has vanished. 
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XVIII. 
The Virgin seated by a Wall. 1514 = (B. 40). 


Photogravure from an impression in the Collection of Mr. G. Mayer. 


XIX. 
The Virgin with the Child in Swaddling Clothes. 1520  (B. 38). 
Photogravure from an impression in the Collection of Mr. G. Mayer. 
The Virgin of this engraving (not the Child) has been closely imitated by the Spanish painter, 


Alonso Cano, in a well-known picture in the Prado Gallery (No. 670). The pose and drapery are 
exactly reproduced; the stone seat is preserved, but not the cushion. 


WOODCUTS. | | 


——— 


KX XU: | 
The Life of the Virgin. Second Portion, B. 80-83. (See Series III. xxv.—xxvim.) 


The Birth of the Virgin. 

The Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple. 

The Marriage of the Virgin. 

The Annunciation. 
B. 80 and 82 are reproduced from impressions in the Berlin Cabinet; the original of B. 81 is in the | 
British Museum, that of B. 83 in the Stuttgart Cabinet. | 
N the “Marriage” Diirer has reproduced, in the figure with the large head-dress on | 
the right, one of his charming costume drawings in water-colour of the year 1500, now 


in the Albertina, on which he wrote “Also gett man zw Normerck in die kirchn” 
(This is how they go to church at Nuremberg). 


XXIV. 
Death and the Soldier. 1510 (B. 132). 
From the Stuttgart impression of the first edition. 


The two columns of verses to the right of the woodcut are very often found cut off, and | 
mounted at the foot of the first portion of the poem. The reproduction shows them in their original 
position. The second edition, in which the woodcut is very inferior to the first in sharpness 
of impression, has the type differently set up, and lacks Diirer’s monogram at the end of the poem. 

The later title reads :— 
Kein ding hilfft fur den zeitlichen Todt, 
Darumb dienent Gott fru vnd spott. 


XXV. 


The Schoolmaster. 1510  (B. 133). 
From the Stuttgart impression. 


No second edition of this sheet has been described, but quite late impressions of the woodcut 
are found without the verses. The woodcut itself is not signed, but the monogram at the end of the 
poem is intended to guarantee Diirer’s authorship as regards the whole sheet. 

Diirer took to rhyming in the year 1509. A MS. collection of all the verses which he 
thought worth preserving is in the Germanic Museum at Nuremberg. It is a copy made in the 17th 
century from an original, now lost, in Diirer’s own hand, and contains a running commentary by the 
author with memoranda as to the order in which he eomposed the several pieces. ‘The whole text has 
been published by Messrs. Lange & Fuhse in “Diirer’s Schriftlicher Nachlass,” Halle 1893, pp. 
73-98. He made a modest beginning with a couplet, which pleased him a good deal, as there were 
the same number of syllables in each line. ‘‘Die ersten Reimen, die ich macht im obbemeldtem Jahr 
(1509), der waren zween, hitt einer so viel Silben als der ander, und ich meinet, ich hatts wol troffen, 
als hernach steht : 

Du aller Engel Spiegel und Erloser der Welt, 
Dein grosse Marter sei fiir mein Sind ein Widergelt.” 
When Pirkheimer read this, he made fun of Diirer and told him that no line ought to have more than 
eight syllables, so Diirer set to and produced eighteen most edifying lines, on the eight kinds 
of wisdom, with eight syllables in each. That, however, “did not please Herr Wilibald Pirkheimer.” 
So Diirer asked Lazarus Spengler to write a poem on the same subject. The result certainly scanned 
better. Spengler followed up his poem by sending to Diirer at Pirkheimer’s house a neat version in 
thyme of that story of Pliny’s about Apelles and the shoemaker, which gave rise to the proverb, 
‘“‘Cobbler, stick to your last.” He applied the parable to ‘“‘a man with curly hair and a beard, whom 
you doubtless know, who is a born painter. And because this man has two ells and a quarter of book- 
learning and knows how to read and write, he thinks fit to take to the scribbling business and make 
thymes. So I tell him that, as he knows the painter’s trade, he had better stick to that, and not make 
himself ridiculous.” ‘Der haarig bartet Maler” was not at all abashed, and had a story about a notary 
of limited acquirements ready for his reply to Spengler. He said no wise man would blame him for 
learning something that he did not know before, and he meant to persevere with his rhymes. He 
produced a good many in 1510, chiefly on religious subjects, including little poems of six lines each 
addressed to our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, St. Barbara, St. Catherine, St. Martin, and the Holy Cross; 
but the only poems which were printed were the three which he issued as flysheets with woodcuts. 
Two of these are now reproduced; the third is the poem on the seven canonical hours of prayer with 
a woodcut of the Crucifixion. 


XXVI. 


The Rhinoceros. 1515  (B. 136). 
Reproduced from an impression of the first edition in the British Museum. 


Hausmann distinguishes five different editions with varying German text. The priority 
of these is determined partly by the alterations in orthography, but chiefly by the progress of a crack 
in the block, which started on the left, across the animal’s hind-legs, and finally extended right across 
the block, passing through its snout. The sixth issue is without text; the seventh was issued by 
Hondius at The Hague, and the eighth is in chiaroscuro, with the addition of a tone-block, printed in 
green or yellow, which was probably prepared by Willem Janssen at Amsterdam. The largest 
collection of these various issues is that formed by Hausmann himself, now in the possession of his 
son-in-law, Dr. Blasius, of Brunswick. The British Museum possesses the first two editions, and the 
seventh and eighth. The text of the first edition, it will be observed, already differs somewhat from 
the original draft on the drawing. | 
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XXVIT.—XXVIII. 


A Griffin with Flint and Steel. 
A Griffin with a St. Andrew’s Cross. 


Details from the Triumphal Arch of Maximilian I. 1515  (B. 138). 


Reproduced from the early impression of the Triumphal Arch, in the original sheets, in the Stuttgart 
Cabinet. 


Maximilian used griffins as supporters. The flint and steel form part of the collar of the 
Golden Fleece, an order of Burgundian origin; St. Andrew was the patron Saint of Burgundy. 
Maximilian became a Knight of the Golden Fleece on the occasion of his marriage with Mary, 
daughter of Charles the Bold, the heiress of Burgundy, in 1477, and these Burgundian emblems 
naturally occupy a conspicuous place in the heraldic pomp of the ‘“‘Ehrenpforte.” A large part of that 
gigantic woodcut was the work of Diirer’s pupils. Few portions of it are so easily detached from 
their context as these noble griffins, and few are so manifestly the creations of Durer himself. 


XXIX. 


The Book-plate of Hieronymus Ebner. 1516  (B. App. 45). 
Reproduced from the impression in the Franks Collection of Book-plates in the British Museum. 


The arms are those of Ebner and Fiirer. The woodcut is rare. Bartsch did not include it in 
the canonical works of Diirer, and it has remained under suspicion; unjustly, in my opinion, for it 
bears the mark of genuineness in every line, 


XXX, 


St. Christopher. 1511 (B. 103). 


From an impression in the British Museum, from the Mitchell Collection. 


XXXI. 


The Last Supper. 1523 (B. 53). 
From an impression in the Collection of Mr. G. Mayer. 


A drawing of this subject, also dated 1523, is in the Albertina. It is nearly of the same size 
and proportions as the woodcut, but cannot strictly be described as a study for it, since the two 
compositions differ in almost every respect except the size of the table and its position in the room. 
In the drawing, Christ is seated at the left end of the table; St. Bartholomew occupies that place 
in the woodcut, in which Diirer approaches more nearly the traditional representation of the subject. 
In the drawing, again, Judas is present, whereas in the woodcut we are to suppose that he has already 
gone to betray his Master. The Apostles’ features, no less than their gestures, are treated in quite a 
different manner. 

Collectors have to distinguish the original woodcut from a deceptive, though inferior, copy. 
The latter is most easily recognised by the upper row of dots which runs from the centre of the round 
dish. These dots are four in number in the original, five in the copy. 
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